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ro Mr WIFE 

With seeing eyes^ yet of all sight bereft; 

No music heard by widely opened ears; 

The world* s book sealed— thus spent I lonely years^ 

A prisoner self-immured; and might be left 

Still languishing within those walls uncle/ty 

Hadst thou not come^ andj in thy wake^ of fears 

And hopes a mighty hostj and smiles and tears 

Ttll then unknown^ and lastly love^ whose deft 

Sweet hands broke down the jail my soul confined 

And set the prisoner free to join his kind 

In play at Itfe^s own feet. Since then each song^ 

And every sigh that rises from the throng 

Of men y find to my heart unfailing way: 

And deathlike night is turned in sunsteeped day! 
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MARGINAL 

All but a very few of the aphorisms contained 
in this collection were produced within less than 
three months in the spring of igo6, I called 
them ''gleams'' because they seemed to be 
flashed at me from some source of light lying 
outside my own self, and in such manner that I 
was wholly unaware of any preparation. The 
truth of it was, of course, that subconscious 
processes had been in progress for years, while 
outwardly I appeared to be drifting thought- 
lessly and aimlessly, and that some new circum- 
stance — most probably the one suggested in my 
dedication — brought those processes into sud- 
den cystallization. From those springtime 
weeks, that made me so drunk with creative 
fervor that I left a good position to abandon 
myself wholly to it, dates my entire subsequent 
development as writer, critic, and — using the 
word quite humbly — thinker. All that I have 
since seen more clearly was then visioned 
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vaguely as in a dream, hut at the same time with 
a sense of conviction that I dare not hope to 
experience again. 

When the fever subsided, I thought of giving 
to the public what had meant so much to myself. 
But for years my poor thoughts remained 
utterly scorned. At last a few of them appeared 
anonymously in *'The World's Work." Later 
a considerable number of them found signed 
publication in the Friday Literary Review of 
*'The Chicago Evening Post," through my faith- 
ful friends, Francis Hackett and Floyd Dell. 
Still later a few more were printed anonymously 
in ^^The YoutVs Companion." And finally they 
came under the keen but kind eye of Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, with the result that what 
remained of the collection — about one-half — 
was acquired and published by ^'Collier^s 
Weekly." 



TO THINK ONE THOUGHT NEVEE BEFORE 
EEYEALED TO MAN IS TO SEE THE SPIEIT OF 
LIFE FACE TO FACE. 



MAN AND HIS SELF 



DID anybody ever have the courage to 
look his own true self squarely in the 
face? 



Humor has been given us by life as an 
antidote to self-consciousness. 

The material is indispensable, but only 
that the spirit may rise above it. 

The more we scorn our bodies the more 
they drag us down. 

Stunted bodies make stunted wills. 

Health and happiness come near being 
interchangeable terms. 
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To be well is a social duty no less than to 
be honest — and the main conditions of health, 
as well as honesty, are physical and mental 
cleanliness, temperance and alertness. 

Though held to be the mother of vice, idle- 
ness is only a sister, the mother of both being 
debility. 

Back of all ill-health lies wrong — com- 
mitted somewhere at some time by some one. 

The bitterest of sorrows will fade away 
gradually under the cheering influence of a 
normal digestion. 

People are too often feeding their notions 
when they think that they are feeding their 
stomachs. 

It is hard to tell whether a man is suffer- 
ing from a broken heart or a spoiled diges- 
tion, the symptoms are so much alike. 

In the excitement of our upward scramble 
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we have overlooked a few things, and among 
them otir habits of eating and drinking, 
which are centuries behind the rest of our 
development. 

Instead of wearing clothes, we dress. 

In the eyes of all but a timid few, he must 
lack either money or morals who wears no 
more clothes than comfort demands. 

Nerves are a luxury indulged in by those 
who can afford it least. 

When the body suffers, seek the cause in 
the soul — and vice versa. 

So mysteriously intimate is the relation- 
ship between body and soul that they seem 
more easily influenced through each other 
than directly. 

If it be true, as often asserted, that artists 
imconsdously draw and paint types reflect- 
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ing salient f wtuies of tibeir 0wii» tiim we 
hMre one more leascm to beUiOTe iliat tiie 
body^ in very fact» is the crestaae d liie 
spirit iliat dwells wil 



Not initil Hf e hu risen afaore ia eertiin 
lerel does mind count for more tiian matter. 

As a {HTOof of nnnd's ultimate supremacy 
over matter inust be taken the fact that men 
sometimes choose to remain honest in the 
face 6f starratian^ e^en ^dben not restrained 
by fear. 

The initial prvdominance of matter over 
mind has already been reduced by evolution 
to such an extent Hiat they have almost equal 
power over eadb oliier. Willi continuing 
progress, the influence of matter will wane 
in proportion as timt of mind increases. But 
it is hardly safe to conclude tiiat it will ever 
vanish completely. 

The day seems not so very distant when to 
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worship will be to live rightly, and when the 
one remedy needed for body and soul alike 
will be a prayer. 

Feeling determines action, and action feel- 
ing : the choice of precedence is largely tem- 
peramental. 

The human intellect, from being a purely 
inhibitive or negative force, is now striving 
to become positively impulsive at last. 

Wrong action may spring from no 
thought at all, but wrong thought almost in- 
variably leads to the same kind of action. 

Only then can a man be called cultured 
when he realizes that nothing pertaining to 
himself or his life is exclusively character- 
istic of his own personality. 



II 



MAN AND HIS FELLOW-MAN 

I WONDER sometimes whether it be pos- 
sible to know a man fully imtil one has 
seen him stripped naked. 

One clear glimpse of another hmnan soul 
teaches us more about our own than weeks 
of introspection. 

Whoever has the courage to live alone can 
always find friends. 

We might have a chance of living up to 
the Golden Rule if our attitude toward the 
other man were not so exacting. 

Tolerance is a virtue required of the other 
man. 

15 
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The fool was ever quick to call others 
foolish. 

It is fit that a silly person should take 
pride in his silliness. 

When you meet a man, don't try to con- 
vert him — ^which only means that you try to 
prove how much you surpass him in under- 
standing. Strive instead to find out what 
truth, if any, there be in him. Then weigh 
it against your own before you present that 
to hhn, in order that he, in his turn, may 
weigh your truth against the one already his 
own. Thus, if both of you serve the Spirit 
of Life, and not your own selves, your meet- 
ing will end in an exchange and a union of 
truths theretofore divided. 

Among our heaviest inflictions must be 
counted gifts we do not want. 

The man with a hobby may be a Maecenas 
in disguise. 
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There has been enough of servitude : in its 
place the new time calls for service. 

If you want a tyrant, get a servant. 

Bared heads and bent backs are not 
always proofs of respect. 

Extreme punctiliousness of demeanor 
suggests either an acknowledgment of in- 
feriority or an assertion of superiority. 

Etiquette is the artificial substitute for tact 
and good-breeding. 

Woman will never make man recognize 
her as an equal imtil she refuses to let him 
patronize her imder the pretext of chivalrous 
attention. 

Woman does not want to be man's equal 
so much as his equivalent. 

In talking of the "duel of the sexes," we 
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refer commonly to the clashing of two 
vanities. 

When woman woke up after age-long 
sleep, she used man's eyes as a mirror. There 
she saw herself as she appeared to him. Sink- 
ing her gaze more deeply into his, she caught 
an image of herself as he wanted her to be. 
But of her true inner self she f oimd no trace 
whatever. Nor will she see herself as she 
ought to be imtil she learns to look unflinch- 
ingly and without preoccupation into her 
own soul. 

It is beautiful to call every man comrade 
— ^if you mean it. 

In order to deal rightly with all men, we 
must be generously honest and honestly 
generous. 

He who is eager for the happiness of 
others must not think too much of his own. 
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Whether the road lead up or down matters 
little to him whose sole concern is to get 
there ahead of the other fellow. 

If man were not made to suffer for the 
misdeeds of others, he would never appre- 
hend the imity of all mankind. 

The sweet dream of altruism will come 
true when we learn to look at the world 
through the other man's eyes. 

War used to be brazenly offensive, and it 
was chiefly made for the right to rob. Now 
we make it for the right to sell and take great 
care to have it appear defensive. Some say 
we have only added hypocrisy to the old sin. 
But when an old custom calls for justifica- 
tion it is already condemned in men's minds. 

Out of war grows peace — ^when wax can 
no longer prevent it. 

Our civilized world appears to me like an 
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immense powder-house. And the favorite 
way of guarding against explosion is to add 
a few more kegs now and then. 

The Holy Roman Empire is dead. Why 
not establish one that may be named Wholly 
Human? 

The song of the last century was a wail of 
misery having for its burden that man must 
ever be lonely among his fellow-men. The 
song of the new century promises to be a 
psean of joy, celebrating the mystic union 
of soul with soul. 



Ill 



MAN AND SOCIETY 



THE mission of the historian is to read 
the lesson of the past in order to teach 
the present how to shape the future. 

The course of the entire universe, includ- 
ing the human race, runs from a simple and 
desultory organization toward one that is 
increasingly complex and comprehensive. 

Hitherto we have been inclined to regard 
man as a purely individual being, possessed 
of a distinct existence apart from the group 
to which he belongs for the sake of expedi- 
ence merely. It is just dawning upon us 
that, innately and inevitably, he is as much a 
social as an individual being, and that these 

21 
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two sides of his nature are inseparably inter- 
twined. 

The half-way point on the road to the mil- 
lennium will have been reached when we see 
that the state is at once something more and 
something less than the sum of its constituent 
units. 

The collective mind seems to have more 
intuitive wisdom, less reasoned insight, than 
the average individual mind comprised 
within it. 

In moments of great stress the social or- 
ganism tends to disintegrate into its com- 
ponent parts. But nothing has a more solid- 
ifying effect than the successful resistance of 
that tendency. 

Whenever a majority of the people learn 
to think for themselves, government must 
give way to self-government. 
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Men who do their own thinking make poor 
fanatics. 

A true leader looks beyond the next mo- 
ment without losing himself in dreams of the 
millennium. 

All Utopias lack perspective. Their pic- 
tures are laid in a single plane, although one 
detail may be a thousand years away and 
another one on the eve of materialization. 
They present the future as the naked eye sees 
the firmament at night, when stars parted 
by millions of miles appear side by side and 
equally brilliant. 

Millenniums cannot be imported ready- 
made. They have to be built up at home, 
day by day and stone by stone. 

Fate mocks us often by bringing forth 
progress in spite of our efforts rather than 
because of them. 
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IBvery livinir social form marks a compro- 
nuse iXeenlded, we have outgrown «,d 
other ideals which we have not yet grown 
up to. 

What pain is to the human body, distress 
and suffering are to the social organism : they 
are signs of wrongs that must be righted lest 
destruction and death ensue. 

Social reformers need not scorn to ameli- 
orate tiie sufferings they are preparing to 
abolish. 

PoUtical party programmes are supple- 
mentary briefs in the ever-pending case of 
Palliative vs. Panacea. 

No reform comes to stay imtil its necessity 
has been recognized by woman. 

Impulse and resistance are equally essen- 
tial to true progress. So don't curse the f el- 
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low on the other side — ^he is helping along 
in his own way. 

The road of progress is paved with human 
bodies. If we could find some other material, 
conservatism might become extinct. 

Man's inherent conservatism — or inertia 
— ^finds one of its most forcible expressions 
in revolutions, most of which are protests 
against changes not approved by the mass of 
the people. 

The greatest weakness of the conservative 
attitude lies in its inclination to use the mis- 
takes of the past as an excuse for keeping the 
present from doing anything at aQ. 

The world's progress is achieved rather by 
those who advance with reluctant determina- 
tion than by those who press onward with 
heedless impetuosity. 

Through four thousand years of recorded 
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history resounds the cry of man that the 
world is standing still. And yet she has been 
moving all the time. 

On one side, the deprecations of the ex- 
treme individualist who will not admit that 
he is watching a natural process of develop- 
ment; on the other, the denunciations of the 
radical socialist who does not understand that 
natural processes are gradual and not to be 
hurried by man: between them, and all 
around them, the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
marching humanity I 

Our age has growing-pains. Hence the 
wild outcry. 

Mankind is always in a state of readjust- 
ment. Seldom, however, has the agony of 
that process been so acute as it is just now. 

Now as ever the battle is laid between the 
blind many and the too-much-seeing few. 
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The antagonism of selfish interests may 
form the principal motive power in man's 
social existence as well as elsewhere, but it 
does not follow that the exaggeration of such 
feelings can be held either inevitable or laud- 
able. 

Private property dates back to the day 
when some one scared others into respecting 
a claim to possession not enforced by his 
presence : it will cease, perhaps, when fear is 
no longer needed for its protection. 

Man, freed from bondage to other men, 
has become the slave of property. 

More inimical to progress than the man 
who has too much is he who has enough and 
yet wants more. 

The logical outgrowth of uncompromising 
economical individualism is philosophical 
anarchism, which, when applied, often leads 
to anarchism of a most unphilosophical kind. 
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Anarchism is the atheism of politics — ^that 
is, pure denial. 

All attempts to solve some of our most 
burning problems must remain futile until 
we are thoroughly convinced that poverty- 
does not constitute a crime. 

Health and certainty of life's necessities 
are the comer-stones without which the struc- 
ture of human happiness must collapse 
sooner or later. 

To the hopelessly poor everything becomes 
a luxury — especially principles. 

The right to live will always quarrel with 
civic virtue for precedence. 

Nobody proposes to save a drowning man 
by teaching him to swim, yet many think 
they can save the starved and overworked 
toiler by education alone. 
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Back of all programmes formulated by 
thought-groups identified with or related to 
Socialism lies a mood in the mass of men that 
will rest satisfied with no change failing to 
touch the very foundation of the social 
structure — ^that is, the relationship between 
man and the sources of his sustenance. 

Stripped of all idiosyncratic frills, Social- 
ism might also be defined as a hypothetical 
interpretation of certain social phenomena, in 
the light of which men seek the future way 
of the race. 

What is commonly called Socialism im- 
plies merely a combination for the material 
perfection of life, by which man will be en- 
abled to differ freely and honestly as to its 
spiritual perfection. 

Both foes and followers of the red flag 
might keep in mind that the color of blood 
and fire is also that of love. 
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We are slowly but steadily moving toward 
a state which shall know of no hindmost one 
to be taken by the devil. 

Thinking of the future, we take for 
granted that all things change and grow ex- 
cept one — ^the human mind. 

As competition has taken the place of con- 
flict, so it may in its turn be superseded by 
emulation. 

There is no private business : all organized 
collection, production and distribution of ma- 
terial or commodities must be regarded as a 
public concern and may become a public 
function. 

So far the avowed object of all business 
has been gain ; hereafter it must at least pre- 
tend at service. 

Drones have no place in the state that 
knows no slaves. 
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At the basis of political economy lies the 
overlooked truth that all men have an equal 
right and an equal duty to work for all the 
rest. 

To work for oneself alone is like saving 
for a day that will never come. 

In the future thrift wiU become a social 
rather than an individual virtue. 

Though it may be our inalienable right 
to rob our own pockets, it seems doubtful 
whether we can bind coming generations, 
either by law or by contract, to abide by the 
consequences of our f oUy. 

All social service is a natural monopoly, 
and should be treated as such. 

The time must come when individual losses 

caused by crime will be reimbursed by 
society. 

It takes second sight to find the law back 
of the statutes. 
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The wisdom of the laws increases with the 
time and trouble it takes to get them on the 
statute books. 

All laws seem oppressive that are not self- 
imposed. 



Moral reformers are slow to realize that 
you must not" is a very poor makeshift for 
I will not." 



a 
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The justice that has to be paid for in any 
way is no justice at all. * 

Out of might grows right — ^but only be- 
cause life is stronger than the most powerful 
man or group of men. 



IV 



MAN AND LIFE 



WHEREVER there is life, there is the 
making of a soul. 

Thoughts not translated into life are loose 
leaves driven by the winds : they are dead in 
spite of their brilliancy, and doomed to rot 
in obscurity. 

The wanderer alone knows how the road 
runs and whither it leads. 

Unpleasant facts and gun-barrels affect 
the average man in the same way — ^he either 
turns taU or throws up his hands. 

Life would be easy if we could dispose of 
its objectionable features by ignoring or 
denying them. 

33 
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Had the preacher cried "Perplexity of 
perplexities I" he would have come nearer the 
truth. 

While we are making up our minds the 
imexpected is usually waiting outside the 
door. 

Few men know an opportunity when they 
meet it. Fewer still are those who make their 
own opportunities instead of waiting for fate 
to bring them. 

The line of least resistance lies in the rut. 

Where there is a choice there may be a 
wiU. 

A weak man's way is to drift with the 
wind. 

To will is to do. To wish is to will with 
the backbone left out. 

There are some who say that will is merely 
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an intellectual concentration on a choice of 
expression not emotionally attractive. There 
are others who say that will is — everything. 

What is done in doubt is foredoomed to 
defeat. 

Nothing is hopeless until we cryt "What's 
the use?" 

Under the black ribbon that binds the brow 
of disappointment you will find these words 
written in green: "Oh, if only!" 

What seems impossible to-day will be held 
inevitable to-morrow. 

To force the world into paying his own 
price is the best that can be expected of any 
man. But when we know the price, we know 
also the man. 

A man's own pretensions make his harshest 
judges. 
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Fate has a trick of giving us the choice of 
Uving up to our ideals or denouncing them. 

Few sights can be more pitiable than that 
of a man fleeing vainly from his own past, 
which has been rendered inexorable by his 
fear of it. 

Through error goes the way to wisdom. 

Only that man is lost who is too weak to 
profit by his mistakes. 

Nothing that is worth having can be kept 
without an effort. 

The payment of a price does not make a 
thing your own. 

In order to get, we must learn the art of 
doing without. 

Each time a desire is fulfilled our happi- 
ness is at stake. 
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The tempter speaks always with the voice 
of one we love. 

That exhilaration which we call pleasure 
depends not so much on what we do as on 
the spirit in which we do it. 

Pleasure flees from him who makes a busi- 
ness of it. 

Pleasure and pain are like the waves of 
the sea, mounting rapidly to a crest, and 
sinking back as quickly again into the bosom 
of the waters. But happiness and unhappi- 
ness rise and fall slowly and majestically as 
the tides. 

Pain is the scarlet-winged messenger of 
the Life Spirit. The touch of its sharp 
talons tells you: "Beware, for on that path 
Death stands waiting!" 

All excess breeds lust, and asceticism is 
only another form of excess. 
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Luxury springs like a weed from the soil 
of necessity as soon as this has been made fer- 
tile by the rains of plenty. 

Our claim to life's luxuries is based on 
nothing but our taste for them. 

It is the small secret vices that make a 
man the victim instead of the master of his 
fate. 

Many hold Desire to be another name for 
thedevfl. They are wrong: his true name is 
Fear. 

Though fear in some form will find its 
way into every man's mind» it has little hold 
on those who know least and most. 

Not imtil fear has been banished out of the 
world can civilization be held complete. 

He who has no secrets has none to dread 
but himself. 
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If you have anyihing to hide, make haste 
to reveal it — ^but only to the right man. 

Doing right means mostly doing some- 
thing unpleasant. What is not against our 
inclinations needs no enjoinment. 

When out of a conflict between our indi- 
vidual instincts grows a sense of obligation 
to do something we should prefer not to do, 
this is called conscience. 

Inhibitive morals develop from without 
inward, from the wider to the narrower idea, 
while positive morals reverse this order, in- 
cluding ever-widening circles of acts and 
men. 

No matter what appearance it may have 
to us, every positive principle is sure to make 
for good to Lend. 

Do what you deem right — and suffer 
for it. 

It should be thought a sin to undertake a 
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useless task merely because somebody else is 
blind enough to think it useful. 

That man may in the future be deemed 
most moral who comes nearest being 
unmoral. 

Rules are made for those who do not 
think. 

He who is truly wise can walk according 
to any law. 

If vice be but a virtue reversed, then it 
ought to be possible to turn it right again. 

Without the contrast furnished by what 
we call evil, we should not be able to recog- 
nize and pursue what we call good. 

Too much precious energy is wasted on 
making wrong appear preferable to right. 

Suppression of truth out of consideration 
is the first step toward its suppression for a 
consideration. 
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While sometimes a vice, lying is of tener a 
disease — ^just mental color-blindness. 

Among lies the spoken one is neither the 
most frequent nor the most dangerous. 

For the raising of a lie there is no better 
soil than the desire that it be true. 

The House of Lies has a gorgeous ante- 
chamber where dwells Exaggeration. 

False sentimentality breeds as many lies 
as fear and hatred together. 

The height of worldly wisdom finds its 
symbol in "protective mimicry"— in a bar- 
mony with one's surroundings that is at least 
apparent. 

The sole enjoyment some people get out 
of life is to curse it. 

Man resembles a rope-walker in his 
onward course. The moment he takes his 
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thought from the next step or his eye from 
the goal he is in danger of falling. 

Man's ignorance produces often in nature 
an appearance of hostility which does not 
inhere in it. 

Nature is with you if you are with nature. 

We call life hostile and cruel, and we base 
our charge on circumstances that prove very 
little about life but a good deal about our 
own inability to sacrifice the petty interests 
of the moment to the large interests of the 
future. 

By what we call civilization man has to 
some extent placed himself apart from 
nature and at war with it. His position is 
that of an invader — ^the one self-conscious 
being in a world unconscious of and indiff er- 
ent to personal identity — and he has to live in 
constant apprehension of a surprise at the 
hands of the barbaric hordes which he has 
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routed but not subdued. These ever-threat- 
ening hordes are composed of natural forces 
and instincts within as weU as without him- 
self, which he aspires to check, to control, to 
direct, and to use. And whatever power he 
now holds over them, or may come to hold 
in the future, can be kept only at the cost of 
incessant vigilance. 

If the relationship between man and his 
environment be not one of mutual give and 
take, it is the only one-sided relationship 
found in the whole universe. 

The moment we conceive the relationship 
between man and the surrounding world as 
one of mutual interaction and modification, 
the pessimism of despair has lost its logical 
basis. 

Whatever is of man is for man. 

Hope leads us blindfolded until our out- 
stretched hands touch the Gates of Accom- 
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plished Fact that bar the Road to Fulfilment. 
Then our eyes are opened — ^but for a little 
whUe only. 

We bury old hopes only that out of their 
graves new ones may rise. 

Illusions make for strength until they 
become delusions. 

The hopes of youth become the memories 
of old age. That is why the sky of the past 
always seems so blue. 

As love attracts and hatred repels, it seems 
fair to conclude that our lives must be what 
we make them. 

You may worship what is beyond you, or 
you may hate it; thus your spirit will show 
whether it dwells in the dark past or in the 
bright future. 

Granted that this life be but a preparation 
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for one to come : nevertheless it must be lived 
as if it were the only one we could hope for, 
lest its purpose be not served. 

Life's final object appears to us now as 
an endeavor to express itself in forms of 
ever-increasing perfection. 



MAN AND LOVE 



O 



NE is enough to take life: two are 
needed to make it. 



All creation, whether spiritual or material, 
presupposes an intermingling of comple- 
mentary principles that seem to find their 
organic symbols in maleness and femaleness. 

Nothing is all, not even love; but love is 
in all, and without it all is as nothing. 

Love is no longer what it was in the begin- 
ning. On the foimdation of an instinct 
which man has in common with the beast, the 
race-mind has reared a temple of magnificent 
proportions, where dwells in mystic seclusion 
the highest of all human ideals. 

47 
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Each pair of lovers who felt their hearts 
thrill with its sweet pangs; each poet who 
sang of it most tenderly when he missed it 
most ; each rough warrior who tried to hold 
it captive only to find its strength surpassing 
his own ; each man of affairs who learned with 
bitterness that he might buy all things but 
this one, including a woman to be the mother 
of his offspring ; each philosopher who real- 
ized too late that his chase after smaller 
truths had lost him the greatest one life has 
to offer: all these have helped to make love 
human by raising it from a miaterial to a 
spiritual plane. 

Can you steer the flying gossamer or 
gather the breath of the budding rose? No 
more can you compel love in its coming or 
its going. 

Life without love is like a day with sky 
overcast: though simless, it makes the eyes 
smart. 
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Love is knowledge, but knowledge need 
not be love until it has become omniscience. 

Love, like any other faculty, will atrophy 
unless it is exercised. 

Cracked love may be nicely mended and 
made to last a lifetime, but its clear, bell- 
like ring is gone forever. 

Pity not the man whom love makes blind, 
but rafter Um whose pereep&n reamins 
unimpaired. 

Like poetry, love loses much of its charm 
when it becomes conscious of its purpose. 

The spiritual is to the sensuous side of love 
what prayer is to food. But without food 
there will be no prayer. 

Prudery may be used as a stick while man 
is climbing the steep road to sexual cleanli- 
ness. In the purer air above it serves only 
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to remind him of the noxious vapors left 
behind. 

The sensuous love-life of the average man 
embodies the highest imaginative flight of 
which his mind is capable. 

A woman often becomes irresistible to a 
man merely because she wants him regard- 
less of her own reason. 

For friends we want equals, so that what 
we give and what we take may be evenly 
balanced. In love, on the other hand, we 
look either for one stronger than ourselves, 
whom we may worship and cling to; or for 
one weaker than ourselves, whom we may 
protect and pet. And no sex has a monopoly 
on either one of these two attitudes. 

To use love for amusement is not much 
wiser than to play ball with dynamite : some- 
body is sure to get hurt sooner or later. 
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Marriage is the price paid by wise people 
for their happiness, and by fools for their 
pain. 

The home is not so much an institution as 
a sentiment. 

We treasure home chieflj^ because there we 
find a last refuge for our vanities and 
weaknesses. 

Only then have we found a true home 
when we discover a place where we dare to 
show our best without caring to show our 
worst. 

Where love is taken wholly for granted, 
all the cruelties of hell may have their way. 
I have been told that no poor children are 
worse driven than some of those who have 
their own mothers for task-masters. 

Work and Love are the angels that stand 
behind God's throne, one on his left and the 
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other on his right side. But between them 
lie a thousand miles. Once in a great while 
they lean silently toward each other, reach- 
ing out a hand from either side imtil their 
finger-tips barely meet. Then the angel at 
the gate lowers his flaming sword for a 
moment, the doors fly wide open, and a man 
and a woman steal back into Eden. 



VI' 



MAN AND WORE 



B 



UT for work, mankind would have per- 
ished from ennui a million years ago. 



Where there are ten to share the reward, 
there was one to do the work. 

Men whose souls are all but drowned in 
drudgery save themselves at times by cling- 
ing to a hobby-horse. 

How can brains live when bound to tasks 
that require much attention and no interest ? 

We wonder at the Japanese dwarf trees. 

And yet we are quite clever ourselves in that 

line — ^witness the lap-dog and the factory 

child. 
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The child that has never learned how to 
play will never learn how to work. 

Play is work done for its own sake. 

Persons who think the working man 
narrow and selfish should remember that 
arrested mental growth is not the fault of the 
individual, but a result of the conditions that 
produced him. 

To work for a living under present condi- 
tions is to gamble with fate for bread. 

No more than man can woman submit to 
any limitations not imposed by her individual 
nature. 

Woman's place is not necessarily in the 
home, but wherever she can feel at home. 

Through her motherhood woman will be 
forced to rise out of her age-long slavery, for 
it is as mother — and as mother only — ^that she 
shares the man's passion for ruling. 
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Work should be cheering as a song and 
tempting as a sin. 

They say that the artisan works for his 
living, while the artist lives for his work — ^but 
who makes the choice, and whose is the fault? 

When a song takes the place of the fore- 
man's curse, then, perhaps, we shall all be 
artists. 



VII 



MAN AND ABT 



AT first through life to art our road is 
cast, 
That we may reach throu^ art to life at 
last. 

Art is attar of life. 

The same creative instinct that prompts 
life into assuming tangible and symmetrical 
shapes is also the moving impulse of the poet 
and the artist. They begin by imitating, but 
if the flame of true genius bum within them, 
they will surely end by making — ^and what 
they strive to make is a world, or the comer 
of a world, that shall embody the onward 

trend of their innermost selves. 
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Form is to art what sex is to love — the 
indispensable basis. 

Art appealing to the senses only is a deli- 
cacy that tickles the palate without nourish- 
ing the body. 

The form must always be subservient to 
the spirit. 

To please the senses, to touch the emotions, 
to stir the intellect — these are the legitimate 
objects of all art. If not pleasing, art is not 
art. If not emotional, it is but a voice crying 
in the wilderness. If not stimulating, it fails 
to outlive the day that bore it. But while the 
appeal to the senses is a condition of exist- 
ence, and that to the emotions a condition of 
success, the appeal to the intellect is a high 
and holy privilege of which art may avail 
itself or not, according to the authenticity of 
its inspiration. 

In order to live, art must have a purpose 
without being aware of it. 
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To admit that art should exist for its own 
sake is not to deny that there is a beauty of 
thought as well as of form, and that both are 
inherent in all great art. 

Art becomes a trespasser when it tries to 
solve problems instead of merely stating 
them. 

Perhaps when it has filled its greater, but 
nevertheless secondary, purpose of making 
us see and hear and feel life, art may once 
more rest satisfied with pleasing only. 

All art begins with imitation and ends 
with interpretation. 

A work of art is a sphinx voicing one of 
lifers riddles. If you solve the riddle, the 
sphinx plunges into oblivion. 

Life finds at once its best excuser and its 
harshest accuser in art. 

Poetry should be inciting, not exciting; 
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aspiring and inspiring, not perspiriiig — as, 
I fear, much of our own imaginative litera- 
ture has become since it entered on its present 
conmiercialized phase of existence. 

The artist, and in particular the poet, is 
the high priest of our ideals: of mankind's 
conceptions of truth, justice, righteousness, 
purity, goodness, and — ^above all — ^beauty. 

The work of the artist, the song of the 
poet, should be to us neither a law nor a gos- 
pel, but a life-giving, life-guiding force; a 
summons to search for the truth that is stored 
up within ourselves as in all nature around 
us — the truth on which still higher and more 
perfect lives are to be f oimded. 

I call that literature "social" or "moral" 
that has a direct and definite bearing on 
human life; that tends, not to make us 
"good" — ^just as if goodness could come from 
without! — ^but to make us "fit"; that, in a 
word, helps man to live by calling forth 
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within him thoughts and emotions which 
serve to place him in completer harmony with 
his surromidings. 

It is the inspiration of an artist that 
counts, not his intention; the spirit which 
speaks through him, however unconsciously, 
and not the spirit of which he speaks. 

Until a piece of art has aroused my inter- 
est, it is non-existent so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

None is so humble that his approval is 
despised by the great artist. 

Sincerity is the touchstone of true art. 

Let an author violate every ethical and 
aesthetical commandment : there is still hope 
for him as long as he does not become guUty 
of the one miforgivable sin — that of laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at his readers. 

The vital question to the artist is not what 



i 
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he wants to do, but what is calling to him to 
be done. 

The artist has no more dangerous enemy 
to contend with than facility. 

Smartness is the bastard born when wit 
yields to vulgarity. 

Cleverness is a mere varnish: greatness is 
in the grain. 

The poor in thoughts are the rich in 
words. 

Analytical discourses on poetry remind 
me of dead butterflies in glass cases. 

Systems are for critics, and not for artists 
— ^not even though the artist help to establish 
them. 

When a critic's opinions are popular they 
are called objective. 
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If poetry be criticism of life, then a refer- 
ence to life should form the basis of all criti- 
cism of poetry. 

Art has a right to deal with every aspect 
of life that is expressive of an idea, and with 
these only. 

Only the exceptional is tjrpical: the mean 
is void of all character. 

Poetry places the exceptional in relief 
against a backgromid of the commonplace. 

Virtue and vice are viewed with equal 
indifference by art until they enter into con- 
flict. 

The deliberate villain of bygone days has 
developed into a mere "unsympathetic char- 
acter" — ^a poor victim of fate whose predis- 
position to evil springs partly from heredity 
and partly from environment. 

The probable and the possible form the 
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legitimate material of poetry. It may dab- 
ble in the improbable. But it must eschew 
the impossible and the palpable with equal 
rigor. 

To most people a novel is a mirror in 
which they look for flattered images of their 
own selves. 

I know only two kinds of novels: those 
that make us think, and those that keep us 
from thinking. 

A poet's greatness depends less on what he 
sees or fails to see than on what he imagines 
behind things seen and unseen. 

The true artist humors his ideas and chas- 
tises his phrases. 

At its best, poetry shows the soft, blurred 
contours of living flesh, not the hard surfaces 
and rigid lines of dead matter. 
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The word that springs straight from a 
clear thought has beauty as an inheritance. 

Talent masters the conventions of art, but 
genius makes them. 

All human expression represents a com- 
promise between will and environmental 
pressure. 

Poetry is content to imagine and sug- 
gest where science needs must explain and 
exhaust. 

Literature may, on the whole, be divided 
into two kinds : that which we are capable of 
outgrowing, and that which grows with us. 

Herein lies one of the chief ministrations 
of poetry: that our own thoughts are not 
fully realized until they come back to us out 
of another brain. 

In the beginning life and poetry were one ; 
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when they become so once more^ humanity 
will be near its goal. 

Though the body of poetry be built up of 
accepted ideas and ideals, its soul is formed 
out of man's aspirations toward things 
unborn. 

In life and in art alike innumerable acts of 
procreation, or imitation, prepare for a sin- 
gle act of creation — ^that is, for the origina- 
tion of a new form* 



VIII 



MAN AND GENIUS 



GENIUS is the name we give to a mind 
that has reached more than ordinary 
statm-e, either by growing with miusual ra- 
pidity or by continuing to grow beyond the 
age when most minds come to a standstill. 

Great men are crystals in the rock of aver- 
age hmnanity, made out of the same sub- 
stance, but by a special process. 

Measles and hero-worship belong to the 
same age. But it is also said: "Unless ye 
become as little children . . ." 

To catch a glimpse of an original thought 
we have to tunnel through a mountain of 
conventional commonplaces. 
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Fools stare and wise men see. 

The man who thinks at all is something 
of a genius. 

All are entitled to their own opinions, but 
few care to assert their rights. 

Motives raised above the hi^est of which 
we are capable must ever remain incompre- 
hensible to us, as writings in some language 
we have not yet learned. 

The proximity of genius to mania proves 
to the common man his own superiority. The 
stagnant pool is troubled by no longings to 
lose itself in the deep, wide sea. 

Even the insanity of genius is spiritual. 

Gold does not grow on mountain peaks. 

Poverty and genius are bom enemies. 

Necessity was never more than a step- 
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mother to invention, the true parents of 
which are leisure and imagination. 

Notwithstanding its greater real value, 
the quiet approval of the few does not tickle 
one's vanity as the clamorous applause of 
the many. 

In trying to explain the failures of highly 
gifted men we are apt to forget that success 
is the result not of one predominant quality, 
but of a combination of qualities balancing 
and supplementing each other. 

The right man may arrive too early, but 
he need never fear being too late. Should 
every place be filled, a new one will be made 
for him as soon as his presence is revealed. 

As the arc light draws moths and other 
winged things, so the man raised into con- 
spicuous position attracts cranks and para- 
sites and every kind of self-seeking creature. 
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He who is to minister to men's souls 
should have time and chance to acquire one 
for himself. 

Fit pastor of the flock is he who has been 
tutored by life, graduated by sorrow, and 
ordained by love. 

In the last instance it matters little what 
the teacher doeSj but very much what he is. 

A successful politician inay hide original 
thoughts behind accepted platitudes; or he 

may use original expressions to hide the com- 
monplaces of his mind ; but if he ever man- 
age to depart from the beaten track both in 
form and spirit, in method and purpose, then 
he ceases to be a "mere" politician — and then 
he must be ready for a fall. 

The ideas that move the world are bom on 
the hilltops and reared in the valleys. 

Each time the toiler feels what the thinker 
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has thought, the world takes another step 
forward. 

Progress springs from seeds sown by indi- 
viduals in the soil furnished by the race. 

History shows an alternation of periods 
that, respectively, may be designated as 
articulate and dumb. To the former belong 
the great personalities that serve as land- 
marks indicating the progress of the race. 
The latter are characterized by the steady, 
silent, superficially iminteresting advance of 
the masses. 



IX 



MAN AND THE KACE 



A 



LL is part of all. 



Individual variations are only partial 
deviations from the typical, and the type 
remains always visible through the variety. 

Individuality is largely a matter of degree 
and combination. 

The new growing out of the old surpasses 
it as the harvesting surpasses the seed-time. 

The children will build up the New King- 
dom as soon as they are given a chance. 

Children are our own past bom over 

again. 
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To bear children should be a privilege and 
not a duty. 

The more successful we prove in keeping 
children alive, the more careful we should be 
in bringing them into life. 

If only the bearing of chfldren were pain- 
ful, race suicide would be an imintelligible 
term. 

The well-being of the children is the fore- 
most concern of the State. 

The bent sapling is bound to be a crooked 
tree. 

Some day we must grasp the idea that 
every grown-up member of a community 
stands in parental relationship to all its 
children. 

Children are best managed through chil- 
dren. 
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Every schoolhouse should be a self-gov- 
erning community. 

Learning may be imposed from without, 
but education must come from within. 

Real education consists in the teaching of 
a single subject: how to learn. 

Nobody can be called barren who has 
rdsed . brood of brain chUdren. 

The ideals of the past appear so often 
false to us because we see only those that 
have failed of materialization. Those that 
were true have become integral parts of our 
own life and can no longer be perceived 
apart from it. 

If the theory of the survival of the fittest 
seems threatened by newly gained knowl- 
edge, this means merely that we must revise 
our ideas of fitness. 

The fittest man in the past was the best 
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fighter. To-day he is still supreme, though 
his weapons are forged out of gold instead 
of steel. But things are changing. Perhaps 
in some distant future he may be deemed fit- 
test who loves his fellow-men best, or who 
can dream the most wonderful dreams for 
their delectation. 

The thoughts of the race-mind find their 
expression in art. 

It may not take the race quite so long as 
it has taken the individual to become self- 
conscious. 

Between us and the Life Spirit stands the 
race-mind — ^his Prophet and our Messiah. 

The Christ of to-day is not the son of 
Mary. He is an exalted image of the ideal 
man, wrought by the race-mind out of two 
thousand years of reverent and devoted and 
tender dreaming. 
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Wreathe the cross with flowers, and it may 
once more become the sign in which we 
conquer I 



MAN AND THE LAW 



A 



LL the way from Eden to the New 
Jerusalem reaches the reign of law. 



As the chipmunk peeping at the passer-by 
from his hole, so primitive man must have 
looked out upon the world, torn between 
fright and irresistible curiosity. 

What we call law in nature is a recogni- 
tion of established order; while man's laws 
are made because he sees that order has yet 
to be established. 

Where the fanatic finds a new gospel, the 
student sees a symptom of impending social 
or racial development. 

Civilization is measured by man's capacity 
for abstract judgment. 
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The difficulty is not so much in telling the 
truth as in seeing it. 

If our vision were not so limited, we might 
see that the line of falsehood is a curve, di- 
vergmg from the straight line of truth at the 
start, but rejoining it in the end. 

The fundamental and the essential — ^that 
hy which thmgs exist, and that for which 
they exist — occupy antipodal positions 
everywhere. 

Everything has something in common with 
everything else. 

Isolated instances prove possibilities and 
nothing more. 

An exception is often the exaggeration of 
a rule. 

Time is man's perception of the rhythm 
of the moving universe. 
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Life is like shifting silk. The slightest 
change of viewpoint brings out a new color. 

Everything in nature as well as in man has 
a twofold aspect, and one side invariably 
contradicts the other. 

Life is always ambiguous, never palpable. 

Life's problems, even the simplest, will not 
let themselves be reduced to terms of mathe- 
matical preciseness. 

Every eflFect may be expected to have at 
least two causes. 

Even inorganic nature fails to show us a 
simple eflFect springing from a simple cause. 
Not only organic life, but mere materiality 
implies complexity. 

Cause and eflFect are generally thought of 
as two points connected by a straight line. 
We ought rather to imagine them as the 
center of a circle and its periphery. 
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The purpose is inherent in the cause and 
forms the antithesis of the eflFect. 

To hold that anything may exist without 
a purpose is to say that we have espied the 
last link in the long chain of cause and effect 
— ^the ultimate effect, that is, which will never 
become a cause in its turn. 

One moment's end, as soon as achieved, 
becomes the means of the moment that 
follows. 

Every truth is at bottom a theory, and a 
theory is nothing but a tool which we drop 
the moment we have forged a better one. 

To dare much for a truth, we have to be- 
lieve in its finality. And yet the modification 
of any truth accepted as final is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

The key to all modem thought lies just 
in the realization of life's fluidity and rela- 
tivity. 
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Everyihing must change — change alone is 
everlasting. 

To the point once passed nothing returns. 

Though frequently on the verge of repeat- 
ing itself, history never does so. 

From nothingness through chaos to order, 
and then through chaos to nothingness again : 
thus the cycle is said to run. But what we 
see as a closed circle may prove only the loop 
of an ascending spiral. 

Life seems never to succeed at the first 
attempt. 

While procreating recklesslj^ life creates 
with the utmost care. 

If there were no truths, we should have to 
invent some, or we could not go on living. 

Truth is like a gleam of light reflected by 
a wavelet just before it sinks back into the 
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ocean. But millions of such wavelets are 
reflecting the same light. 

Every truth is a symbol that changes in 
significance whenever a new fact is brought 
to bear on it. 

Between the first glimpsing of a truth and 
the grasping of its full significance may lie — 
eternity. 

Truth is not found until proved. 

When somebody speaks as if there were 
an all-inclusive truth knowable to man, he 
will be forgiven by everybody who has expe- 
rienced the full fascination of man's latest 
plaything, the faculty of abstract reasoning. 

In the last instance everyihing reduces 
itself to a question of right or wrong, for 
truth and falsehood are only our names for 
what serves or does not serve hf e as a whole. 

Back of every appearance lies a reality 
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which man may divine even when he does not 
clearly comprehend it. 

Man knows much that he cannot yet put 
into words. 

Instinct may trace truth, but to run it 
down reason is needed. 

Logic seems bound to become prime min- 
ister, but will it ever be king? 

If we could only bear in mind at all times 
that nothing is knowable, not even concern- 
ing our own selves, except through its rela- 
tion to something else — for such realization 
spells the death-doom of superstition ! 

The line of evolution has run from uncon- 
sciousness through brute consciousness to 
human self -consciousness ; it may run thence 
through race-consciousness to a realization 
of the Spirit of Life. 
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MAN AND DEATH 



M 



AN dies twice— the first time when his 
mind ceases to grow. 



Until death has cast its shadow across our 
own path, it is but a dream to which no me- 
mento can impart actuality. But let it only 
touch one dear to our hearts, and no mummy 
will be needed, even in the midst of our feast- 
ing, to remind us of its ever-threatening 
proximity. 

Those who know do not fear death so 
much as the lonesomeness that comes to stay 
where he has paid a passing visit. 

Death is dreadful only while still out of 

sight. When his head rests on the pillow 

8i 
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close to our own, we discover that his face is 
beautiful with the beauty of everlasting 
youth, and that his eyes are full of smiling 
kindness. 

In the last analysis death is just a word by 
which we refer to the later of the two most 
radical changes of which we are aware in 
our existence. 

When tired of much waking we sleep, but 
only that we may wake again rested. 

Let us remember that om* vision is limited 
and that things do not cease to exist because 
they pass out of sight. 

No matter where we turn, the horizon 
recedes before us just as fast as we are mov- 
ing toward it; no matter how long or how 
fast we live, to-morrow remains a day ahead 
of us : why should not this be so for ever? 

The ever-refuted and ever-returning belief 
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in human immortality is to me a sign, a 
promise on the part of life, not that man 
shall live on forever, but that he may live 
beyond his present existence by conquering 
the right to do so. 

Even though we be but a congregation of 
cells to which life has lent a semblance of 
unity, I cannot but suspect that, by payment 
of something more than the interest on this 
loan, we may become owners of a soul in 
fuU. 

Looking beyond this Ufe, I am certain of 
one thing, and of no more: namely, that 
immortality must be earned if it is to be 
had at all. 



MAN AND THE MYSTERY 

THERE is but one certainty. Its name 
is Maybe. 

Of all things mankind has to bear, the 
least bearable is uncertainty. 

Next to life's inunediate necessities man 
craves most of all some unvarying fact to 
which he may cling through all the puzzling 
vicissitudes of existence. For this straw he 
devises some name that suits his particu- 
lar temperament — ^such as virtue, justice, 
beauty, Grod. 

The soul in its relation to the fundamental 
mystery of life resembles a butterfly batter- 
ing its wings against a window-pane in futile 
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efforts to reach the light and the freedom 
that lie beyond the invisible barrier. 

Man's mind may and will occupy itself not 
only with what is knowable, but with what- 
ever is imaginable. 

It is easier to rush on to complete denial 
than to stop at a confession of ignorance. 

To the bravest come moments when voices 
whisper all around: "Surely there is some- 
thing above and beyond !" 

Religion begins in abject fear and ends in 
implicit trust. 

Not knowledge, but fear, is the antithesis 
of faith. 

Faith is the complement of knowledge. 

The line of evolution seems to lie from 
faith to knowledge. But the farther reason 
penetrates into the secret of life, the deeper 
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and stronger our faith should become in that 
diminishing core of mystery left for our emo- 
tions to feed on. 

It is a great consolation to remember that 
between us and the unknowable lies the vast 
region of the unknown. 

One by one the veils that intercept our 
vision drop as we advance, yet never so fast 
that we can see much beyond our own noses. 

If one calling himself Teacher speaks too 
knowingly of what is a mystery to all, then 
we may suspect that Death, rather than Life, 
is using him for mouthpiece. 

Scientists tell us that the himian mind can- 
not grasp the idea of infinity. Is it then 
easier to imagine an end to everything, with 
nothing beyond it? 

The distinction between the finite and the 
infinite may be nothing but a delusion of our 
limited intellects, which are equally incapable 



